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Notice To Members 
TRUSTEES 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on March 25, 
1941, Mrs. Edward Wood Allison and Mrs. Richard Lea 
Kennedy Jr. were appointed to the Board for a term 
expiring at the end of January, 1943. The resignations of 
Mr. Albert Stevens Crockett and Mr. L. C. Amos as 
Trustees of the Society were accepted with regret. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Board of Trustees, at a meeting held on March 4, 
1941, adopted a resolution to change the A.S.P.R. JOURNAL 
from a monthly to a quarterly publication, the first issue in 
the new form to appear in July and the second in October. 
Thereafter, the JourNAL will appear in January, April, 
July and October of each year. 

The purpose of the change is two-fold; first, a quarterly 
will not be confined to any particular number of pages so 
that longer articles can be accepted for inclusion in a single 
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issue; second, the foreign field can be more satisfactorily 
covered. 


The JourNAL will henceforth be edited under the super- 
vision of the Publications Committee of which Mrs. John 
J. Whitehead, Secretary of the Society, is chairman. Mrs. 
Kennedy, who has been editor of the JouRNAL for the past 
four years under her maiden name of Jocelyn Pierson, has 
resigned from the Society’s staff in order to accept her 
appointment to the Board of Trustees. 


Contributions of articles to the JoURNAL and letters on 
psychical research submitted with a view to publication 
will be welcomed and should be sent to the Society addressed 
to the Chairman of the Publications Committee. 

Members are reminded that they are urged to send us 
_cases of psychical occurrences and to state whether or not 
they are submitting them for consideration by the Publica- 
tions Committee. All names and identifying circumstances 
will be kept confidential on request, but a complete dossier 
of the facts must be placed on file with the Society if cases 
are to be considered for publication in the JOURNAL. 





















Some Thoughts on the Future of Psychic Research 


BY V. M. AUSTIN 


Epitor’s Notre: Mrs. Austin is a member of the Council of the International 
Institute of Psychic Investigation in London. 


In surveying the field of psychic research as it has de- 
veloped during the last ten years or so, one is conscious of 
big changes impending, or having already taken place. 
Though in some cases these changes are clear, in others 
their outlines can only dimly be glimpsed through the mists 
that veil the shape of things to come. 


The most momentous change that has taken place so far 
is the establishment of several research chairs or student- 
ships in psychic research in universities on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Several universities on the continent of Europe 
had chairs before the war began and others might have 
been added to the growing list in America and England, 
had not the Nazi flood obliterated the slow patient search 
for knowledge beneath the steam-roller of machine-made 
shibboleths, both in Germany itself and in the occupied 
territories. It is to be hoped that when this flood subsides, 
the ground will once more be open to cultivation, but in the 
meantime in America, and even in war-scarred England, 
quiet work continues. 


In the course of an excellent review of Dr. Hettinger’s 
The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty*, Mr. Ernest Taves contrasts 
the scientific attitude of objective detachment and the more 
subjective attitude outside the laboratory, or the scientific 
approach as contrasted with the emotional. 


The future undoubtedly belongs to the scientist who, with 
an unprejudiced mind, can labor steadfastly towards what 
he believes to be the truth, afraid of no hypothesis, however 


apparently fantastic, that appears to fit all the aspects of 
the work in hand. 


~m_.. 


*Published in the JourNaL of the A.S.P.R. for October, 1940, 
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While the author of this article does not lay any claims 
to the faculty of precognition, it is always tempting to 
speculate on the future. On what lines will the work that 
lies before us be developed? Recently a good many experi- 
ments have been carried out on quantitative and statistical 
lines with cards, various appliances, word-tests and so 
forth; all of which are valuable and indeed very necessary 
as preliminary exploratory work. Just how far these 
methods will take us in our subject is quite another matter. 
Personally I incline to the opinion that the distance is 
strictly limited. In psychic research we are dealing with a 
new science and it seems to me that new and subtle tools 
will have to be evolved by a process of trial and error. 


Students need material to experiment with and this brings 
us to the question of sensitives. Will work on the physical 
and mental aspects of mediumship progress at the same 
time? At the moment this does not seem very likely. Sensi- 


tives of the mental type are not rare in England and 
America. But there is a great scarcity of good physical 
mediums, a fairly large percentage of whom have always 
come from central and eastern Europe, to which at present 
we have no means of access. 


There can be no doubt that in the future much research 
and thought for the selection, care and education of sensi- 
tives will have to be undertaken. Up to the present they 
have, except in one or two exceptional cases, had to develop 
themselves haphazardly. They have been obliged to use 
their faculties as a means of subsistence. They have given 
sittings to all types of persons year in, year out, regardless 
of the ebb and flow of what is at best a fluctuating and 
evanescent gift—a faculty which cannot in the nature of 
things be turned on and off like a tap. In the future it is 
devoutly to be hoped that funds will be available for the 
training of promising material, and that these sensitives 
will be placed beyond the necessity of earning their bread, 


and out of reach of those who would unscrupulously exploit 
them. 
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Professor H. H. Price of New College, Oxford, in the 
course of his presidential address to the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research (London) made some interesting suggestions 
as to how sensitivity might be cultivated or heightened 
experimentally. One of these, the use of drugs or alcohol, 
is not unknown. Such aids, unless used with great caution 
under medical supervision, though they may stimulate the 
psychic faculties, may also defeat their own ends by causing 
steady deterioration of the physical organism. 


This brings us to another speculation, which can be 
briefly put as follows. Which type of mental sensitive is 
likely to give the best results for experimental work? Most 
students will agree, I think, that a great majority of medi- 
umistic utterances contain a certain percentage of vague, 
irrelevant or misleading material which of course varies 
with the quality of the mediumship. It is for us to en- 
deavor to improve this state of affairs. How can we set 
about it? Only, I think, by exhaustive study of varying 
types of sensitives. It is quite possible that the frequently- 
met-with “control” trance may not in the end yield such 
good results as some other types. Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell has 
pointed out the clarity of the communications received 
through Mrs. Willett who developed an autonomous trance 
(1.e., her normal consciousness controlling her body though 
receding into the background). Certainly anyone who has 
studied Lord Balfour’s report and The Ear of Dionysius 
case will agree that here is mediumship of a very rare order. 
Is this a unique type? Can we deliberately set out to develop 
similar sensitives? Would we be wiser to aim at a mental 
mediumship in which the primary personality keeps control 
of the physical organism, receding into the background 
enough to permit a nice adjustment between the con- 
scious and unconscious? These are problems that it should 
be possible to solve, and their solution would undoubtedly 
ease the thorny path of the research student. 


_ Suppose for a moment we take a quick look back at the 
immediate past, or rather since the inception of modern 
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methods which dates roughly from about sixty years ago. 
Mr. Taves in the review already mentioned in this article 
observes that Dr. Hettinger commenced his work in order 
to find out the truth about psychical phenomena: do they or 
do they not occur? Mr. Taves comments: 


“That this should be the principal object of years of 
research points once more to one of the strangest, most 
inexplicable facts chronicled anywhere in the general history 
of science—namely, that the existence of the phenomena in 
question has already beei. proven again and again, at least 
to the satisfaction of a great many students.” 


Now this is perfectly true, and it is strange that experi- 
ment after experiment should be undertaken with this 
object in view. But if we examine the situation carefully, 
we can see that it is not quite so inexplicable as it appeared 
at first. 


At the period of the commencement of psychic research, 
scientific materialism and a mechanistic concept of the 
universe were strongly entrenched as scientific philosophy. 
The mere statement that such a faculty as clairvoyance 
could exist, called forth Jovian thunders from eminent men 
of the period. One example, quoted by Mr. Tyrrell*, is 
provided by Lord Kelvin, who during a lecture (in 1883) 
said: 


“There is no seventh sense of the mystic kind. Clair- 
voyance and the like are the result of bad observation 
chiefly, somewhat mixed up however, with the effects of 
wilful imposture, acting on an innocent and trusting mind.” 


This sweeping statement may conjure up a smile on the 
part of the experienced student of psychics in 1941, but the 
attitude is by no means dead at the present time, and largely 
accounts for the urge to prove yet once again whether any 
objective reality can be found here. Consequently I warn 
Mr. Taves it is more than likely that the stream of books 


*Science and Psychical Phenomena. G. N. M. Tyrrell (Methuen). 
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dealing, or purporting to deal, with the selfsame subject is 
not yet ended! 


The facts so far proved by the physical sciences frequently 
appear—I use the word advisedly—to contradict the pos- 
sibility of clairvoyance and kindred phenomena. This is 
not so much due to the actual facts themselves as to the 
interpretation put upon them hitherto by men of science. 
Lately, however, owing to various developments in physics, 
there has been a movement towards re-interpretation of the 
whole philosophy of science; this may well acquire a new 
impetus when facts available through the study of psychic 
research begin to be more widely known. In justice to Lord 
Kelvin, it should be remembered that, parallel with the 
beginning of psychic research, there had emerged a craze 
on the part of various irresponsible elements for Spir- 
itualism, frequently of an undesirable type, which at that 
time acquired a good deal of notoriety. The movement 
attracted mediums who were by no means above suspicion, 
and not unnaturally all this was looked at askance, both by 
the scientific world and the general public. 


Thanks largely to the steady work of some devoted people 
—work without much recognition and certainly without 
monetary gain, the general outlook is growing in tolerance, 
and even in knowledge, but there is a long road to travel 
before the subject, with its tremendous implications for 
science in general and psychology in particular, is uni- 
versally accepted. 





Case of An Animal Apparition 


The following case was sent to the Society by a lady who 
has been well-known to Miss Pierson for a number of years. 
At the writer’s request a pseudonym has been used in place 
of her real signature which is on file at the Society. 


New York, March 12th, 1941. 
Dear Miss Pierson: 


At your request, I am sending you an informal account 
of a psychic experience which occurred in 1926. We had 
just come back to Engiand from China and the time is 
fixed in my memory because it was the year of the big 
general strike in England. 


I had rented an old house on a small island off the coast 
for the summer from my godmother and had moved in 
with my two small children—my son, who was then five, 
and my daughter, Betty, who was two and a half. They 
were being looked after by their old Chinese nurse who had 
been with me for several years. My little girl was an 
utterly normal child, not at all given to nightmares and as 
a result of a strict early training, not at all afraid of the 
dark. Considering her age, she spoke quite fluently in 
both Chinese and English, but she could not understand 
the servants of the house because of their broad Yorkshire 
accent to which she was not accustomed. 


Our first night in the house was serene but the second 
night, Betty, who was sleeping alone, began to scream with 
fright about fifteen minutes after Nai-nai, her Chinese 
nurse, had put her to bed. Nai-nai and I asked her if she 
had had a nightmare but she insisted that she had been 
awake and that a big black dog had come and put his head 
on the edge of her crib. She was terrified and trembled 
with fright. She didn’t fall asleep until we had looked all 
around and had assured her that there was no big dog in 
the house. 
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She had never been allowed to pet dogs in China on 
account of the danger of rabies but she had never shown 
any fear of them. In fact, she had shown considerable 
friendliness toward a little brown spaniel named Flossie 
that belonged to the place, which she had seen that day. 


The next day we explained to Betty that no dog could 
have entered her room and she apparently believed us and 
forgot the matter. That night Nai-nai was sitting in the 
day nursery near the door of Betty’s room after she had 
been put to bed when she began to shriek again. When 
Nai-nai went in to her, she was absolutely overwrought 
with terror. She said that the same big dog had come and 
put his head on her bed. She described the animal exactly 
as she had the night before. 

I still attributed the whole thing to either imagination 
or a nightmare, but Nai-nai, who was a wise old Chinese 
and who had looked after Betty since her birth and con- 
sequently knew her character very intimately, insisted that 
the child had “seen something”. She furthermore insisted 
that, whatever the explanation, it was bad for her to be 
frightened in that way. Thereafter she kept a night light 
in Betty’s room and sat with her for some time after she 
went to sleep. Betty slept quietly after that and the trouble 
never re-occurred. 

I more or less forgot the whole episode until the follow- 
ing week-end when my godmother, the owner of the house, 
came to visit us. I happened to mention Betty’s most 
unusual behavior. She was immediately very much inter- 
ested and asked to speak to the child who was just then 
on her way to bed. She questioned her in such a way that 
the questions did not suggest the answers: 

“What sort of a dog was it, Betty?” 

“A big dog, a very big dog.” 

“What were the ears like?” 

“They stood up like this, not like Flossie’s ears.” 

“Was he black like my dress, Betty, or brown like the 
furniture here?” my godmother asked, pointing to a table. 
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“He was black, not brown like Flossie.” 

My godmother assured Betty that the dog was a nice 
dog and told her not to be frightened if she saw him again. 

When the child had left the room, she told me that a 
former owner of the island had possessed a huge black 
great Dane whom he allowed to roam free at night to 
guard the place. This dog was brutally beaten to death 
by someone who had a grudge against it or its master. 
Since that time, the dog had been seen by several people— 
gardeners and servants about the place. It was known to 
the local people as the island’s ghost. My godmother was 
convinced that this canine apparition had frightened Betty 
for her description exactly tallied with that given by others 
who had seen it. 

I had had no idea before this that such a story was cur- 
rent there and I am quite sure that Betty, who had never 
left the care of her nurse, and who was after all only two 
and a half years old, had heard nothing of the story during 
the day and a half that she spent on the island before the 
experience. 

In the summer of 1939 my godmother told me that she 
had just been on a visit to the island and that her maid 
had been frightened by the apparition of a large black dog 
trotting down one of the corridors of the house. 

Were I in England, I could easily obtain corroboration 
from my godmother of the incident and probably more 
specific details concerning the earlier appearances of the 
dog from the gardener’s wife and others. My daughter 
has had no other experiences of this kind. 


Yours very sincerely, 
HELEN DANIELS 


Upon receipt of this letter, Miss Pierson interviewed 
Mrs. Daniels and has appended the following note: 


I asked Mrs. Daniels if she could make a more explicit 
statement concerning the maid’s experience of seeing the 
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dog. She replied that her godmother had visited the island 
in the summer of 1939 with her maid, Stainton, who had 
not been there before. When they had been in the house 
some days, the maid came to her and asked quite casually 
about the huge black dog that she had seen in a corridor. 
On being informed that there was no dog, she became very 
much upset. 


Mrs. Daniels was unable to tell me when the dog was 
killed, though she said that she learned at the time that 
several people on the island had claimed to have seen the 
dog ghost. She was quite sure that the Chinese nurse, 
whom she trusted completely, had heard no rumor con- 
cerning the apparition for she would have spoken of it 
immediately upon learning the cause of the child’s terror. 
It was not until there was a repetition of the occurrence 
that she said she thought the child had really “seen some- 
thing”. 

JoceELYN PIERSON 
March 13th, 1941 


* * 


* 





There are several factors in this case which make it of 
unusual interest. First, was the child’s experience merely 
caused by suggestion and a lively imagination, or are we 
right in assuming that it was genuinely paranormal? As 
to suggestion operating as a vera causa, a point to bear 
in mind is that Betty could not have absorbed any gossip 
about the supposed ghost of the island from servants in 
the house for she had not talked with them, and in fact 
could not because of language difficulties. And the servants 
were the only people in the house who knew about the 
ghost. Her own family had never heard anything about it. 

Of course it is just possible that the Chinese nurse might 
have been told something about the ghost by a servant 
during the two days that she had been there, and had hid- 
den it from her mistress, but Mrs. Daniels obviously does 
not think so for she has stated that she had complete con- 
fidence in the nurse. If Betty had been frightened by a 
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story about the dog, it seems unlikely that she would 
suddenly have stopped being frightened after the second 
night. In cases of children terrified by tales of this sort, 
their symptoms usually last for a longer period of time, 
and then disappear gradually. 

Assuming for the moment that the nurse had heard of 
the dog from the other servants, but had not told the child 
about it, it might be theoretically possible to consider that 
the child’s experience was caused by a telepathic impact 
from the nurse. But this hardly seems likely in view of the 
fact that the same apparition was seen years later by a 
maid of the owner of the house. The evidence seems to 
indicate that it was a genuine apparition, and, moreover, 
that it could not well be attributed to a telepathic impact 
from any one individual. 

In this respect it differs from a case of an animal appari- 
tion reported on by Dr. W. F. Prince in Human E-xperi- 
ences.* In this case a woman lying ill in the hospital saw 
her dog come up to her bed and felt his wet nose thrust 
into the palm of her hand. She particularly noticed that 
he was dripping with water which ran down on the floor. 
She also heard him whine before he disappeared. Never 
doubting that the dog had been brought to the hospital by 
a friend and had actually got into her room and supposing 
that he had gone under the bed, she called an orderly to 
take charge of him. Later her husband told her that the 
dog had been drowned at about the same hour sixteen miles 
away from the hospital. Her husband was informed of 
the dog’s death soon after it occurred and was distressed 
by it. As Dr. Prince says, he doubtless thought of his 
wife and how badly she would feel when she learned the 
news. Thus he may have acted as the agent in a telepathic 
message to his wife who externalized it in the form of an 
apparition of the dog. The case occurred in 1901 and the 
account published by Dr. Prince was not written until 1928. 
It is therefore not surprising that Dr. Prince was unable 


*B.S.P.R. Bulletin, Sept., 1931, page 120. 
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to ascertain whether the husband learned of the dog’s death 
before the apparition was seen by his wife. If he had not 
yet learned of it, then the hypothesis of telepathy between 
the husband and the wife is, of course, ruled out. 


A possibility not mentioned by Dr. Prince is that the 
drowning dog himself may have acted as agent. The fact 
that the dog was seen “dripping with water’ would suggest 
that such might be the case. Although, of course, there is 
also the possibility that the husband, knowing that the dog 
had died by drowning, visualized him as dripping wet. 
We don’t know enough about either dogs or telepathy to 
exclude the hypothesis of telepathy between animals and 
their masters. 


But Betty’s experience does not admit of such a simple 
“explanation”. There is no one to whom we can attribute 
the role of agent, unless we make the unwarranted assump- 


tion that the nurse had heard a detailed description of the 
dog from the servants. There was no emotional background, 
as there was in Dr. Prince’s case where the dog was much 
loved by both husband and wife, which would furnish con- 
ditions favorable for telepathic effect. It seems much more 
likely that it was a genuine haunting phenomenon. Possibly 
the violent death of the dog had created a “something” 
which remained in the house and its environs—traces in 
the psychic ether, which Betty perceived clairvoyantly. 
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Old Books on Psychical Phenomena 
Part II 


BY JOCELYN PIERSON 


Another book of interest in the Library of the A.S.P.R. 
is the 1726 edition of Sadducismus Triumphatus, or A full 
and plain Evidence concerning Witches and Apparitions, in 
Two Parts, the First Treating of their Possibility, the Sec- 
ond of their Real Existence, by Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to King Charles II and F.R.S. 

The copy of this book belonging to the A.S.P.R. is the 
fourth impression and was printed by A. Bettesworth and 
F. Batley in Paternoster-row. It contains an account by 
Dr. H. More and Two Authentick, but Wonderful Stories 
of Certain Swedish Witches, both of which were additions 
made after the publication of the first impression (1682). 

This book in its first edition was therefore one hundred 
and eleven years older than the case book on veridical dreams 
and apparitions reviewed in the first part of this article. 
The fact that some of the same accounts appear in both 
books would seem to indicate that Mr. Simpson, author of 
A Discourse on Dreams and Night Visions, used Saddu- 
cismus Triumphatus as one of his sources. 

Mr. Glanvil, the author of Sadducismus, received his edu- 
cation at Exeter College, Oxford, and was made Chaplain 
to Francis Rous, one of “Oliver’s” Lords and Provost of 
Eton College. He became a zealous advocate of the Com- 
monwealth but upon the return of Charles II to the throne, 
he quickly changed his mind and wrote an elaborate treatise 
entitled The Vanity of Dogmatising, for which he was made 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. He is described by a friend 
in the preface of his book as a “person of more than ordi- 
nary parts, of a quick, spruce and gay fancy.” The puckish- 
ness of his fancy, we do not doubt, after considering the 
conclusions which he draws from the cases he cites. He is 
beautifully vignetted by someone who has written on the 
flyleaf of the book in a fine Victorian hand: “A curious 
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original writer combining the highest intellectual gifts, with 
the most degrading intellectual weakness.” 

Sadducismus Triumphatus enjoyed an extraordinary pop- 
ularity for over fifty years, chiefly because it contained the 
original account of the famous Tedworth Poltergeist Case*, 
which was investigated by a considerable number of people 
including representatives of the King. 

Like most modern cases of the kind, there were plenty to 
come forward and denounce the poltergeist manifestations 
as nothing more than trickery and to go so far as to state 
that Mr. Glanvil, himself, and Mr. Mompesson, the owner 
of the house in which the disturbances took place, had con- 
fessed as much. In his preface to the narrative, Mr. Glanvil 
states : 

“Having been at Mr. Mompesson’s House, in the Time of 
the Disturbance, seen and heard somewhat myself, and re- 
ceived an Account from Mr. Mompesson, and other credible 
Persons of the whole Trouble; I was persuaded to publish, 
and to annex the full Account of it to the second or third 
Edition of my Considerations concerning Witchcraft, to 
which the Story had near Relation. This I did, and they 
passed two or three Editions together, without much farther 
Trouble to me. But, of late, I have heard from all Parts, 
and am amazed at it, that so strongly attested Relation is 
run down in most Places as Delusion and Imposture; and 
that Mr. Mompesson and myself have confessed all to be a 
Cheat and Contrivance. 

“Concerning this, I have been asked a thousand Times, 
till I have been weary of answering, and the Questionists 
would scarce believe I was in earnest, when I denied it. I 
have received Letters about it from known Friends and 
Strangers out of many Parts of the three Kingdoms, so that 
I have been haunted almost as bad as Mr. Mompesson’s 
House. Most of them have declared, that it was most con- 
fidently reported, and believed in all the respective Parts, 


*A full account of the Daemon of Tedworth or, as it is sometimes called, 
The Drummer of Tedworth, has been reprinted from the original edition of 
Sadducismus Triumphatus (1862) in Mr. Sacheverall Sitwell’s new book, 
Poltergeists, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1940. 
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that the Business was a Cheat, that Mr. Mompesson had 
confessed so much, and I the same; so that I was quite tired 
with denying and answering Letters about it. And, to free 
myself from the Trouble, I at last resolved to reprint the 
Story by itself, with my Confutation of the Invention that 
concerned me, and a Letter I received from Mr. Mompesson 
(now printed in this Book) which cleared the Matter, as 
to him.” 


The phenomena observed and recorded in the Tedworth 
Case are chiefly remarkable in their similarity to more re- 
cent cases cropping up from China to Timbuktu. The 
Tedworth case might be compared with interesting results 
for example with the Borley Rectory Case which has been 
investigated so thoroughly and scientifically by Mr. Harry 
Price during the past ten years.* To give the reader an 
idea of the type of manifestations witnessed at Tedworth, 
the following passage from Mr. Glanvil’s own experience is 
quoted : 


“T heard a strange scratching as I went up the Stairs, 
and when we came into the Room, I perceived it was just 
behind the bolster of the Children’s Bed, and seemed to be 
against the Tick. It was as loud a scratching, as one with 
long Nails could make upon a Bolster. There were two 
little modest Girls in the Bed, between 7 and 8 Years old, 
as I guest. I saw their Hands out of the Cloaths, and 
they could not contribute to the Noise that was behind 
their Heads... After it had scratch’d about half an Hour or 
more, it went into the midst of the Bed under the Children, 
and there seem’d to pant like a Dog out of Breath very 
loudly. I put my Hand upon the place, and felt the Bed 
bearing up against it, as if something within had thrust it 
up. I grasp’d the Feathers, to feel if any living thing were 
in it. I look’d under and everywhere about, to see if there 
were any Dog or Cat, or any such Creature in the Room, and 
so we all did, but found nothing. The motion it caused by 


Pica The Most Haunted House in England by Harry Price, Longmans, 
reen. 
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this panting was so strong, that it shook the Room and the 
Windows very sensibly. It continued thus more than half 
an Hour, while my Friend and I stayed in the Room, and as 
long after, as we were told. During the panting, I chanced 
to see as it had been something (which I thought was a 
Rat or Mouse) moving in a Linnen-Bag that hung up 
against another Bed that was in the Room, I stept and 
caught it by the upper-end with one Hand, with which I 
held it, and drew it through the other, but found nothing 
at all in it. There was nobody near to shake the Bag, or if 
there had, no one could have made such a Motion, which 
seemed to be from within, as if a living Creature had 
moved in it.” 


Some time before Mr. Glanvil’s death, his friend, Dr. 
More, wrote him a long and interesting letter, urging him 
to publish a new impression of the Daemon of Tedworth. 
Dr. More had been to see Mr. Glanvil’s bookseller, Mr. 
Lowndes, at the Savoy-Gate in the Strand, who had ex- 
pressed apprehension about the book’s sale unless he “had 
some new matter of that kind to add”, although all the 
copies of the earlier edition had been bought up. It is 
probably owing to Mr. Lowndes’ apprehension that a large 
collection of apparitions of the dead was added in the 1726 
edition. These were found among Mr. Glanvil’s papers 
after his death in 1680 by Dr. More who prepared them 
and the rest of the new impression for publication. 


One of the voices raised loudest in criticism of the Dae- 
mon of Tedworth Case during Mr. Glanvil’s lifetime was 
that of Mr. John Webster. He denounced Mr. Glanvil’s 
conclusions on the subject of Witchcraft in a book called 
Display of Supposed Witchcraft. Dr. More in his letter 
to Mr. Glanvil dismisses Webster’s book as a “weak and 
impertinent Piece”. However, he admits that he has been 
greatly impressed by an account in the book of an apparition 
of a murdered woman who returns to prove her identity and 
to see justice done to her malefactors. Dr. More considers 
this story weighty and convincing, and one that Webster 
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“though otherwise an affected Caviller against almost all 
Stories of Witchcraft, Apparitions, is constrained to 
assent to, as you shall see from his own Confession. I 
shall for your better Ease, or because you haply may not 
have the Book, transcribe it out of the Writer himself, 
though it be something*: 
Mr. WEBSTER’S ACCOUNT 

“About the year of our Lord, 1632, ... near unto Chester, in the 
Street, there lived one Walker, a Yeoman of good Estate, and a 
Widower, who had a young woman to his Kinswoman, that kept his 
house, who was, by the Neighbors, suspected to be with Child, and 
was, towards the Dark of the Evening, one Night, sent away with 
one Mark Sharp, who was a Collier, or one that digged Coals under 
Ground, and one that had been born in Blakeburn Hundred in Lan- 
cashire; and so she was not heard of a long Time; and no Noise, or 
little, was made about it. In the Winter-time after, one James 
Graham, or Grime, (for so in that Country they call them) being a 
Miller, and living about 2 Miles from the Place where Walker lived, 
was one Night alone very late in the Mill, grinding Corn; and, about 
12 or 1 o’ the Clock at Night, he came down the Stairs from having 
been putting Corn in the Hopper; the Mill Doors being shut, there 
stood a Woman upon the midst of the Floor, with her Hair about 
her Head, hanging down, and all bloody, with five large Wounds 
on her Head. He, being much affrighted and amaz’d, began to 
bless himself; and, at last, ask’d her who she was, and what she 
wanted? To which she said, J am the Spirit of Such a Woman, 
who lived with Walker, and being got with Child by him, he promised 
to send me to a private Place, where I should be well look’d to, till 
I was brought to Bed, and well again; and then I should come again 
and keep his House. And accordingly, said the Apparition, J was 
one Night late sent away with one Mark Sharp, who, upon a Moor, 
naming a Place that the Miller knew, slew me with a Pick, such as 
men dig coals withal, and gave me these five Wounds, and after threw 
my Body into a Coal-pit hard by, and hid the Pick under a Bank; 
and his Shoes and Stockings being bloody, he endeavored to wash 
‘em; but seeing the Blood would not forth, he hid them there. And 
the Apparition further told the Miller, that he must be the Man to 
reveal it, or else that she must still appear and haunt him. The 
Miller returned Home very sad and heavy, but spoke not one Word 
of what he had seen, but eschewed as much as he could to stay in 
the Mill within Night without Company, thinking, thereby, to escape 
the seeing again of that frightful Apparition. But notwithstanding, 


*I understand this to mean “something of a task”. Ed. 
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one Night when it began to be dark, the Apparition met him again, 
and seemed very fierce and cruel, and threatened him, that if he did 
not reveal the Murder, she would continually pursue and haunt him; 
yet, for all this, he still concealed it until St. Thomas’s Eve before 
Christmas; when being, soon after Sun-set, walking in his Garden, 
she appeared again, and then so threatened him, and affrighted 
him, that he faithfully promised to reveal it next morning. In the 
morning, he went to a Magistrate, and made the whole Matter known 
with all the Circumstances ; and diligent Search being made, the Body 
was found in a Coal-pit, with five Wounds in the Head, and the 
Pick and Shoes and Stockings yet bloody, in every Circumstance as 
the Apparition had related unto the Miller; whereupon Walker and 
Mark Sharp were both apprehended, but would confess nothing. At 
the Assizes following, I think it was at Durham, they were arraigned, 
found guilty, condemn’d and executed; but I could never hear they 
confess’d the Fact. There were some that reported the Apparition 
did appear to the Judge, or the Foreman of the Jury, who was alive 
in Chester in the Street about ten Years ago, as I have been credibly 
inform’d, but of that I know no Certainty: There are many Persons 
yet alive, that can remember this strange Murder and the Discovery 
of it; for it was, and sometimes yet is, as much discoursed of in 
the North Country, as any Thing that almost hath ever been heard 
of, and the Relation printed, tho’ now not be gotten. I relate this 
with the greater Confidence (though I may fail in some of the Cir- 
cumstances) because I saw and read the Letter that was sent to 
Serjeant Hutton, who then lived at Goldsbrugh in Yorkshire, from 
the Judge before whom Walker and Mark Sharp were tried, and by 
whom they were condemn’d, and had a Copy of it until about the 
Year 1658, when I had it and many other Books and Papers taken 
from me; and this I confess to be one of the most convincing Stories, 
being of undoubted Verity, that ever I read, heard, or knew of, and 
carrieth with it the most evident Force, to make the most incredulous 


Spirit to be satisfied, that there are really, sometimes, such things 
as Apparitions.” 


Dr. More was sufficiently cautious to follow up this case 
although the appearance of the apparition had occurred 
thirty years before. Through a friend, Dr. F. D., he com- 
municated with a Mr. Shepherdson in the North Country. 
This gentleman went to Chester in the Street and inter- 
viewed a number of Walker’s neighbors, men who had been 
at the Assizes in Durham when Walker and Sharp were 
condemned. In a letter to Dr. More, Mr. Shepherdson 
stated that he could have obtained a quantity of testimonies 
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but he only incloses two, from William Lumley and James 
Smart. By a comparison of their testimonies with Web- 
ster’s published account, Dr. More ascertained that they 
agreed in the main but that a number of minor errors had 
crept into the skeptical Mr. Webster’s story. 

For example, Mr. Smart testified that the trial at which 
he was present took place in August, 1631, instead of 1632 
as Webster had it, at the City of Durham before Judge 
Davenport. A number of circumstances omitted by Webster 
are also supplied by these testimonies such as the fact that 
Ann Walker confessed to her aunt, Dame Caire, of Chester 
in the Street, that she was with child by Walker before her 
disappearance and that her spectre was seen by Graime 
fourteen days afterward. At this distance in time, the addi- 
tion of these details are not of great importance except 
that they demonstrate Dr. More’s thoroughness in attempt- 


ing to corroborate the account. After carefully pointing 
out and analyzing the errors and discrepancies in Webster’s 
account, he concludes: 


“But the Agreement is so exact, for the Main, that there 
is no doubt to be made of the Truth of the Apparition. But 
that this, forsooth, must not be the Soul of Anne Walker, 
but her Astral Spirit, this is but a Fantastick conceit of 
Webster and his Paracelsians, which I have sufficiently 
shewn the Folly of in the Scholia, on my Immortality of 
the Soul, Volum. Philos. Tom. 2 pag. 384.” 


The purpose of quoting this case at length is to show 
that as early as 1660 or thereabouts scholars were taking 
an intelligent interest in psychical phenomena and were at- 
tempting to verify the spontaneous cases by the same judicial 
methods that we use in psychical research today. And that 
furthermore there was much disagreement among them as 
to the causes of such manifestations. Mr. Webster’s astral 
spirit hypothesis for example, opposed to Dr. More’s return 
of the soul of the dead, might be compared to the psychic 
faculty theory of Dr. Broad in opposition to The Reverend 
C. Drayton Thomas’s survival hypothesis. 
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In the notice to members contained in this issue we have made par- 
ticular mention of letters addressed to the Society with a view to 
publication in the Journal. The Publications Committee will welcome 
such letters containing suggestions and comments on the Journal or 
any topics related to psychical research and will publish them when- 
ever space permits. It is understood that views expressed by contribu- 
tors are not necessarily those of the Publications Committee or of the 
Trustees of the Society. The following letter from a member of the 
Society deals with a number of interesting and controversial topics : 


March 28th, 1941. 
To the Editor of the Journal 


Madam: 


The obituary tribute to Henri Bergson by Laura Abbott Dale in 


the March issue was a most distinguished contribution, provoking 
some remarks. 


Mrs. Dale is especially to be complimented on her brilliant exposure 
of Bertrand Russell’s distortion of a central passage in Bergson. I 
winced a little at the vigor of her rhetoric and wondered if Russell 
had really perpetrated the shocking piece of unfairness which Mrs. 
Dale’s juxtaposed quotations seemed to indicate. It occurred to me 
that possibly the Peckhams had done later work on wasps which told 
against Bergson’s views very powerfully. But a bit of research soon 
established that this was not the case, and that Mrs. Dale had indeed 
caught Russell “dead to rights,” with no slightest excuse. 


It might be thought that such material, involving theories about 
instinct and entomological details, had no place in a journal devoted 
to psychical research. But I do not think this is true—much as one 
might regret that so important a point about so important a man 
should be confined to the pages of a specialized and obscure 
periodical. It is not necessary to accept all of Bergson’s ideas, or to 
reject all of Russell’s, to see the importance for psychical research 
of demonstrating the unprincipled treatment of a great and marvelously 
perceptive student of the subject by an inveterate opponent of all 
things psychical. Distinguished work in psychical research has too 
often met exactly that kind of treatment. 


Those two other quotations from Bergson in Mrs. Dale’s article 
were excellently chosen: the passage from his Presidential Address 
before the S. P. R. in 1913, and the passage from the conclusion of 
The Two Sources. The 1913 quotation had duly appeared in the 
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A. S. P. R. Journal at the time. It was refreshing to see it dug up 
and given to readers again. 

That 1913 passage from Bergson, analyzing the standards of 
evidence in psychical phenomena—in his case, spontaneous telepathy, 
though the same principles apply elsewhere—was particularly timely. 
It affords a trenchant commentary on the work known as “E. S. P.”, 
recently so much the rage. And it provides, I think, a more realistic 
basis of judgment than the exclusively statistical approach. 

That the statistical approach has its merits is, of course, true. It 
may possibly be—though that is not yet certain—a means of spread- 
ing the study of psychical research in academic circles. The “learned 
world” in recent decades has been so smitten by quantitative 
methods—which accomplished such wonders in chemistry, physics, 
mechanics, and so on—that it seems to be open to no other methods. 

That seems to be the reason the S. P. R. has encouraged a measure 
of E. S. P. work, and is doubtless a good reason why the A. 5S. P. R. 
should do the same. But proportions have to be carefully maintained. 
And I think it is always worth keeping in mind this sentence from 
that same Presidential Address of Bergson: “It is of the essence of 
mental things that they do not lend themselves to measurement.” 

Of course it is philosophical attitudes with which we are here 
concerned. It has not been surprising to see so many of the E. S. P. 
workers go “all out” for Reiser’s anti-Aristotelian theorizing. In 
fact there is a certain fitness in the scornful rejection of “the Master 
of them that know” by students who think that the best way—if not, 
indeed, the only way—to establish the existence of rare aptitudes is 
by the use of statistics. 

One unfortunate consequence is that they are led to neglect what 
has been recognized as the first step in pursuing an inquiry: to learn 
the “state of the question.” It has been my observation that workers 
who come into psychical research by the E. S. P. route feel no need 
of mastering the work of their distinguished predecessors in the 
same field. That has not hitherto been the approved course in 
seeking to add to science. 

The reappearance of the name Hyslop at the head of the Society 
has given hope to many of us that now the Society may once again 
resume the valuable work it accomplished under James Hervey 
Hyslop and Walter Franklin Prince. And there is every reason to 
expect that before very long the foundations laid by Professor 
Hyslop will be found to have been secure and permanent, and will 
enable the Society to make valuable contributions to this extremely 
complex, extremely difficult, but extremely important subject. 


Yours, 
PHILONOUS. 
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* *« * 


We have read with great interest Professor Henry H. Price’s 
paper, “Some Philosophical Questions about Telepathy and Clairvoy- 
ance” which appeared in the October issue of the English Quarterly, 
Philosophy. Professor Price is Wykeham Professor of Logic at 
Oxford and is at present the President of the S.P.R. The article 
is a reprint of a paper which was read a few months previously to 
the principal philosophical society of Oxford, the Jowett Society. 
It is addressed to professional philosophers and Professor Price 
urges his colleagues to take an interest in psychical research. He 
believes that the problems raised by it are of the utmost importance 
to philosophy and he wonders why most professional philosophers 
go on year in and year out discussing the mind-body problem with 
never a mention of the data collected by psychical research. He 
points out the exceptions however and speaks of William James, 


Henri Bergson and Hans Driesch, all of whom have been presidents 
of the S.P.R. 


He feels that the philosopher must concern himself with empirical 
facts. While it is admittedly not his job to establish them, for that 
may safely be left to others, it emphatically is his job to discuss 
these facts and their implications. It is up to the philosopher, 
Professor Price says, to devise a terminology which would enable 
us to talk in a self-consistent way both about supernormal phenomena 
and about normal phenomena. He points out that our need is for a 


unified system of notation which could be applied to all departments 
of nature. 


Although Professor Price scolds the philosopher for his indiffer- 
ence to the findings of psychical research, he is not pessimistic about 
the attitude of the public toward the field of its inquiry. He feels 
that there has been a real change of opinion in the last few years 
and that the reality of telepathy and clairvoyance is accepted by a 
large part of the educated public. He says: “If telepathy and clair- 
voyance exist, and I see no way of denying it, then surely they must 
be extremely important. For it will follow that the human mind has 
powers entirely different from sense perception, introspection, mem- 
ory and inference. . . . If clairvoyance does occur, as I am persuaded 
it does, our ordinary theories of the human mind, or of physical 
nature, or perhaps of both, are badly wrong somewhere.” 


Professor Price discusses telepathy first and reviews briefly the 
evidence for it, both spontaneous and experimental. He points out 
that the emotional factor which is so often present in spontaneous 
cases is lacking in laboratory work and he thinks this may account 
for the fact that in card experiments, for instance, there is no 
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conscious perception or cognition of the cards, but only a motor 
activity. The subject utters words, writes crosses or circles, or pushes 
a button to close an electric circuit; he only feels that he is guess- 
ing, but he turns out to be right too often for chance to account for 
it. 

Professor Price rejects the radiation hypothesis as an explanation 
for telepathy. He also rejects the idea that it is a form of direct 
acquaintance in which one mind has an immediate knowledge of 
another mind, in the sense in which we know our own mind, because 
wrong impressions, or partly wrong impressions, are so often ob- 
tained; yet the experience of the percipient, subjectively, is the 
same whether he is right, partly right, or wholly wrong. He comes 
to the conclusion that in telepathy we have to do with a process of 
reproduction or representation, rather than knowledge in any strict 
sense. He suggests the possibility of a collective subconscious. This, 
however, would not be a thing, but a field of purely mental inter- 
action. He wonders if we may not have to postulate, in order to 
approach an understanding of supernormal phenomena, a third some- 
thing, intermediate between what we ordinarily call mind and what 
we ordinarily call matter. We think that here Professor Price is 
referring to what he calls elsewhere the psychic ether. In his 
Presidential Address to the S.P.R. he develops this theory in much 
greater detail.* 

Before leaving the subject of telepathy, Professor Price raises 
some interesting questions. One is that instead of asking: “Why 
does telepathy occur sometimes?”’, we might say: ‘““Why doesn’t it 
occur all the time?” He suggests several possible answers, all ad- 
mittedly conjectural. It might be that we are constantly bombarded 
by telepathic impressions but they cancel each other so that none 
tise into the consciousness clearly enough to be recognized as such. 
On the other hand, it might be that the organism has developed a 
repressive mechanism, along Freudian lines, which prevents tele- 
pathic impressions from reaching our consciousness except in unusual 
circumstances. Obviously our “attention to life”, to use Bergson’s 
phrase, would be jeopardized by too many non-sensory impressions. 
On this view the good sensitive would be the one who could in some 
way suspend this repressive mechanism so as to allow the emergence 
of a telepathic impression into the consciousness. 

Professor Price next turns to clairvoyance which he discusses at 
some length. He presents a resumé of spontaneous and experimental 
evidence, and again, as in the case of telepathy, he rejects the radia- 
tion hypothesis to account for it. He points out that clairvoyance 
can manifest in a great many ways — either with sense imagery or 


* Proceedings S.P.R., Dec. 1939. 
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with only a motor response without conscious knowledge. He feels 
that it is even more difficult than it was in the case of telepathy to 
come to any conclusions as to what the inner processes may be. But 
it is certain, he says, that the causal processes underlying it must be 
something utterly different from what occurs in normal sense per- 
ception. He does, however, speculate as to some possible related 
hypotheses — for instance, can we profitably conceive of a place 
having memory? Can it be that every point in space has memory and 
that clairvoyance is the individual mind in telepathic rapport with this 
memory? He further asks whether we should postulate a world-soul 
with which we are in occasional telepathic communication. At any 
rate he feels that the facts of clairvoyance, taken with those of 
telepathy, seem to make the philosophic conception of a world-soul, 
or an omniscient consciousness less improbable. 

Professor Price concludes his paper with these observations: 
“Whatever we may think about these very queer speculations (about 
telepathy and clairvoyance) there is one point which they have in 
common, and I think we must hold fast to it, extraordinary though 
it is: namely, that sense-experience, or something not wholly unlike 
it, is not necessarily connected with an organism or nervous systems. 
There can be sense-experiences, or something like them, from places 
not at the moment occupied by sense-organs and brains. You may 
say that the owner of these ‘extra-somatic’ sense-experiences is an 
omnipresent and omniscient being, — or you may say that its owner 


is the clairvoyant being himself, whose body and sense-organs are 


- i ” 
somewhere else. * * * 


Dr. Hans Ehrenwald, of the Prague Psychiatric Clinic, has con- 
tributed an interesting paper to the November, 1940, S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings entitled “Psychopathological Aspects of Telepathy.” In it 
he describes and comments upon the case of Ilga K., a ten year old 
Lithuanian girl of poor mentality, who seems to possess most re- 
markable “‘supernormal” abilities. Her telepathic faculty was first 
suspected by her mother, who noticed that she never could hide 
anything from the child. Ilga seemed to be a normal baby, and as 
she grew older, she was lively and sociable with other children. But 
it soon became noticeable that she was very backward in speaking 
and at seven she expressed herself in the manner of a child of two. 
However, she showed such marked improvement in her mental 
capacity at eight that she was able to attend school. There she 
learned to write fairly well, yet she remained incapable of learning 
to read more than a few letters of the alphabet. At this point her 
teacher made an interesting discovery. He found that if he sat near 
Iiga and silently read, thinking the text as he went along, Ilga was 
able to read aloud without a mistake. He found this was equally 
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true when he read from a book in a foreign language, though llga 
knew only Lithuanian. In arithmetic the same phenomenon became 
obvious. Left to herself, Ilga could not do her sums, but as soon as 
her teacher made the calculation in thought, she always found the 
right answer. 


Finally the child was sent to Riga to be examined by the well- 
known professor of Forensic Medicine, F. von Neureiter, who was 
encouraged by Professor Hans Driesch, former President of the 
S.P.R., to make a series of systematic investigations. Some very 
interesting facts came to light during these investigations. First, 
the child’s telepathic impressions were extreme accurate. For instance, 
Ilga’s mother, acting as agent, was given a slip of paper with these 
letters and figures written on it. — ger, til, tli, 123, 213, 312. Ilga, 
separated from her mother by a heavy curtain and absorbed in play, 
immediately called out the list without a mistake. She did not even 
know that a special task was required of her and spontaneously 
spoke the syllables and numbers without interrupting her play. 
Second, only actual words, not meanings, seemed to be received 
telepathically by Ilga. For instance, she was absorbed in a picture 
book. Her mother, in the next room, was told by Prof. Neureiter 
to “send” her daughter the order to put the book down. Ilga im- 
mediately repeated in a very distisict tone of voice the words of the 
message; yet she paid not the slightest attention to the order received 
and continued to play with the book. Her most striking performances 
were in “reading”. She read any text offered to her mother, whether 
it was in French, German, English or Latin. She had not, as far 
as we know, the slightest comprehension of what she was reading. 


Dr. Ehrenwald describes many other interesting tests made by 
Professor Neureiter with Ilga as subject. The results of these tests 
made him come to the conclusion that it was not the mental contents 
pure and simple of the agent, but exclusively his mentally formed 
words that were received telepathically. Professor Neureiter diag- 
nosed Ilga as a case of feeble-mindedness of considerable degree, but 
Dr. Ehrenwald does not appear to agree entirely with him. He 
says: “. .. In such persons (feeble-minded subjects) all intellectual 
capacities are usually found to be equally defective. . . . In Ilga’s 
case, in contrast, there was present a more or less circumscribed 
intellectual defect, with no marked impairment of the rest of her 
mental functions. Her complete inability to read, in contrast with 
her preserved faculty of writing, completely dominated her picture 
—at least from the neurological point of view. . . . She was not even 
able to read her own handwriting. On the other hand this handwrit- 
ing is fairly good, at least as far as the flow of writing and the 
forming of letters is concerned. . . . On closer scrutiny, however, 
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there are to be found tendencies to distort and reverse letters, which 
remind the expert of mistakes characteristic of the writing of patients 


with lesions of their brains in the left parietal lobe. . . . These clues, 
taken together, lead to the classification of the described disorder as 
a case of so-called congenital word-blindness. . . . Thus we must 


realize that the case which, by the routine way of testing had ap- 
peared a simple instance of imbecility, is in fact to be regarded as a 
more or less circumscribed intellectual, that is to say, cerebral defect 
of congenital origin.” 

Dr. Ehrenwald then points out the interesting fact that Ilga’s 
“supernormal” faculty — her ability to read telepathically, taken in 
conjunction with her intellectual defect — her inability to read nor- 
mally, would seem to be more than mere coincidence. It is indeed 
interesting that the child’s outstanding supernormal performances 
seem to correspond with just those functions wane were impaired 
by her congenital defect. 

Dr. Ehrenwald continues with his comments on the data of the 
case of Ilga K.: “So far this case is yet another illustration of the 
general biological law of a compensatory tendency in any defective 
organic structure or mental function, as claimed particularly by In- 
dividual Psychology. There is, however, a very great discrepancy, if 
not a gulf, between the previous cases and the one under discussion. 
In the case of dreams, of hypnosis and related states, there are to 
be observed effects which come within the scope of recognized medical 
and psychopathological experience, even when they happen to exceed 
the usual ability of the subject’s faculties. In the case of Ilga K. 
the problem is different. There is no doubt that the child’s obvious 
mental insufficiency, her circumscribed intellectual defect, falls within 
the field of medical psychology. The compensatory reaction claimed 
for it leads on the other hand into a world where there is a complete 
lack of evidence for any comprehensible organic basis for the alleged 
supernormal abilities. This difficulty, it is true, cannot be eliminated 
by the present account. Yet that does not absolve the scientist from 
his obligation to deal with it similarly to other problems met with in 
the course of his experience. 


“But even in this incomplete stage of understanding, new light 
seems to be thrown upon certain conditions required for the origin 
of the child’s ‘supernormal’ manifestations. One essential condition 
seems to be the presence of a more or less circumscribed mental 
defect, combined with some more general lowering of mental 
activity.” 

We are not quite sure here just what Dr. Ehrenwald means by the 
above paragraph. The wording seems to us a little obscure. In the 
case of Ilga K., there can be little doubt, as Dr. Ehrenwald says, 
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that her mental defect is in some sort of causal or compensatory 
relationship with her telepathic ability, but this would not seem to 
apply in the many other recorded cases of persons known as sensi- 
tives. Indeed, the case of Ilga K. would seem to be sui generis. We 
cannot think of another instance in the literature where such striking 
accuracy has been obtained in telepathic phenomena. Also, it is 
interesting to notice that in many cases of extra-sensory perception 
the meaning of the message, transmitted to or acquired by the per- 
cipient, is clear and the difficulty lies in putting the impression into 
words, or externalizing it by means of the proper motor response, 
For example, Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell makes some observations on this 
difficulty in speaking of E.S.P. experiments with his subject, Miss 
Gertrude Johnson.* He says: “Chance, of course, could not possibly 
account for this (correctly naming the denominations of the first 
six or eight cards in the pack). This she did correctly on seven 
occasions, but not without great nervous strain. I noted at the time 
that the difficulty seemed to be to bring the supernormal knowledge 
of the cards into correlation with the motor-mechanism of speech. 
The knowledge seems to be somewhere in the mind, but not related 
to the brain-mechanism in the same way as with normally acquired 
ideas. . . . There is always a difficulty in externalizing the extra- 
sensory type of knowledge, which lies in some department of the 
mind, on the fringe of normal consciousness.” 


We wonder if Dr. Ehrenwald means to imply that the phenomena 
of all persons possessed of marked telepathic ability should best be 
viewed in the light of mental defect, combined with a lowering of 
mental activity. While he does not say so in so many words, we find 
it difficult to avoid the feeling that he would prefer to consider 
supernormal abilities from this point of view. 


It seems to us, however, that in order to view the phenomena 
from this angle, one must overlook an enormous mass of evi- 
dence which points in another direction. For instance, no one, 
so far as we know, has ever shown that such percipients as Mrs. 
Verrall or Professor Gilbert Murray were possessed of a “more or 
less circumscribed mental defect”. However, Dr. Ehrenwald says 
he felt that, for the purposes of his article, it was permissible to 
disregard the “formidable bibliography of psychical literature”, as 
he proposed to deal mainly with the medico-psychological aspects of 
telepathic phenomena, and to restrict implications to those contributed 
through the findings of medical and medico-psychological authors. 


* Sctence and Psychical Phenomena, page 92-93. 





